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n August 1993, a small gaming company called Wizards of the Coast debuted 

Magic: The Gathering, the first trading card game. Three years, eight trans- 

lations, and millions of decks later, Magic: The Gathering still captivates 

players around the world. Born of the desire to “fit more variety into a game 

than could be fit into a box,” Magic introduces players to a world of infinite 

diversity. Every game of Magic uncovers a new card combination or useful 
strategy, as players duel with custom-built decks assembled from the more than 
two thousand different cards that make up the Magic universe. The art for the 
game is similarly diverse; over a hundred illustrators have contributed to the 
game’s stunning and original look. 

It is this diversity that lies at the center of the game’s appeal. Players of all ages 
and interests find in Magic a social and engaging pastime. A highly interactive 
game that emphasizes problem solving and strategic thinking, Magic is a chal- 
lenge that both children and adults enjoy. A new game-playing community has 
sprung up around the game; every day Magic players gather to trade, play, and 
tell stories about their latest victories or the newest card combinations they've 
encountered. 

In response to the overwhelming popularity of Magic, Wizards of the Coast 
has developed numerous support services for the game. Among these is The 
Duelist, a magazine that supports Magic and the developing genre of trading 
card games. This full-color publication is a Magic player’s best source of infor- 
mation about the game. Each issue features answers to rules questions and advice 
on deck construction and game play, as well as previews of the newest Magic 
releases. Illustrated by popular Magic artists, the magazine features the work of a 
different artist each issue. 

This preview issue of The Duelist will introduce you to the many aspects of 
Magic. Discover why Magic appeals to trading card game novices and competi- 
tive players alike—and how a professor of mathematics became the inventor of 
an entirely new game craze. Learn how to turn a 
couple of starters into a duel-winning deck, and find 
out how to connect with other Magic players across 
the country and around the world. So take a tour 
through a new kind of game experience—and welcome 


to the world of Magic! 








by Terry M 


ombining the collectability of trading 
cards and the strategic appeal of classic 
games like bridge and chess, all 
wrapped in a fantasy setting, Magic: 
The Gathering, the world’s first trading 
card game, took the game market by storm. 
Distributed at hobby stores and comic 
shops across North America, the initial 
print run of ten million cards, which was 
expected to last six months, lasted just six 
weeks. Despite recent lulls in the sports 
card and memorabilia industries, Magic 
has maintained its incredible momentum: 
more than one billion Magic cards in eight 
different languages have been printed. 
Magic is the brainchild of Richard 
Garfield, a 32-year-old former college 
math professor (see profile, p. 7), and Peter 
Adkison, a 33-year-old entrepreneur 
and former Boeing employee. Observes 
Adkison, “We wanted a game that was 
portable and quick. Obviously, Magic: 
The Gathering turned out to be more 
than just a great game to play at conven- 





Whether dueling, 
trading cards, or 
exchanging deck- 
building ideas, 
ma people of all ages 

* are engaged by the 
4 mental challenges 
and social opportu- 
nities Magic offers. 
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tions—its phenomenal success has created 
a cultural revolution in gaming.” Since the 
release of Magic, over seventy other games 
using the trading card game concept have 
been published, giving rise to an entirely 
new game genre. 


“With Magic, you’ve got 
seven-year-old kids and sixty- 
year-old grandfathers playing 


the same game.” 


agic tests a player’s creativity and 
ingenuity in devising both a per- 
sonal deck of cards and a successful 
playing strategy. Each player can 
customize his or her own deck from the 
almost two thousand different cards that 
are available. Some duels can last up to two 
hours; others just take a few minutes. It 
simply depends on who's playing and-what 
types of strategies they are using. 

“I didn’t really get that interested in 
Magic until I bought a deck and a couple 
of boosters, started playing, and realized 
how much strategy actually went into it,” 





motes Jim Smith, a 34-year-old recent law 


school grad from the University of 
Houston. “I liked it because it was fairly 
simply to grasp. The main stuff is simple; 
then, to get really good, it can be very 
complex.” 





At game stores and in competitions around the 


world, Magic players test their deck design and 


playing skills against one another. 


Kurt Achberger is a 20-year-old assis- 
tant store manager at Games & Gizmos, a 
retail store that sells Magic in Seattle’s 
Capitol Hill district. An avid gamer, he’s 
been playing Magic: The Gathering since 
the very beginning. 

“When it first came out, even I didn't 
know what a trading card game was,” says 
Achberger. “But still, it seemed like it was 
only us gamers playing. Now it looks like 
it’s branching out to more and more 
people. You've got seven-year-old kids and 
sixty-year-old grandfathers playing the 
same game.” 

Branda Irwin, an accountant for a 
Seattle-based construction company, pays 
regular visits to Games & Gizmos to trade 
and play with others. A Magic player only 
since Christmas, she’s already caught the 
buzz. 

“I heard that it was a really cool game, 
so | went out and bought a couple of 
starter decks [the 60-card decks in which 
Magic is sold] for my husband and stepson 
for Christmas so that they could play 
together. In the end, I got hooked,” 


she says. 


When asked what hooked her, 
Irwin responds, “Probably the deck 
construction because it’s really inter- 
esting to me to see how it all works 
together.” 

Gregory Gadow, a 28-year-old 
customer service rep at Microsoft, 
who also frequents Games & 
Gizmos, has been playing Magic: The 
Gathering for nearly eighteen months. 
His goal is not so much to beat his compe- 
tition as to win new friends. 

“My reasons are mostly social,” says 
Gadow. “It’s a nice way to meet people. 
This place provides a friendly atmosphere 
where people can come in and play Magic. 


That’s why I’m here.” 


“Magic: The Gathering may 
be the best game ever 


invented for competitive play.” 


he opportunities to play Magic are 
almost as plentiful as the number of 
new cards being printed. Notes 
Adkison, “Magic: The Gathering may 
be the best game ever invented for com- 
petitive play.” Beyond the comfortable 
confines of one’s own home, Magic players 
can venture out to local retail stores to 
engage in pickup battles. Toward that end, 
in August 1996, Wizards of the Coast will 
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launch Arena—The League for Magic: 
The Gathering, its official store-based 
Magic league. Arena allows Magic players 
to duel each other at their neighborhood 
game stores, and a worldwide ranking 
system will allow players to see how they 
compare with fellow Arena participants. 

Arena is part of WotC’s goal to promote 
Magic: The Gathering as an “intellectual 
sport” akin to chess. The league supplies 
Magic players with a grassroots-level 
proving ground, allowing them to hone 
their skills in a controlled setting. Ulti- 
mately, WotC hopes to use Arena as a 
“qualifying step” for some players on the 
road to professional tournaments. 

Those who wish to seek an even higher 
level of competition can compete in several 
of the thousands of Magic tournaments 
held across the country and can also 
become members of the Duelists’ Convo- 
cation International, the official organiza- 
tion for Magic players worldwide. The 
DCI issues ratings (very similar to those 
for chess) to all its members, 
based on players’ tournament 
performances in DCI-sanc- 
tioned tournaments. Every 
year, the DCI holds the 
Magic: The Gathering 
World Championships, 
which brings teams from 
all over the world together to 
compete. The 1995 World 
Championships featured 
four-person teams from 
nineteen different countries. 
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1995 U.S. National Champion Mark Justice, left, and ’95 U.S. 
National Finalist Henry Stern battle during the second stop 


For the truly seasoned competitor, Wiz- 
ards of the Coast sponsors the Magic: The 
Gathering Pro Tour, where the world’s best 
players compete for cash purses, and 
Juniors (eighteen years and under) can 
compete for scholarships. The 1996 Magic 
Pro Tour will award a combined prize 
purse of $1 million over the course of five 
tournaments. 

“The best thing that can come as a 
result of tournaments like these is that 
Magic gets elevated to the level of a pro- 
fessional, intellectual sport,” says Garfield. 

But, as Mark Justice, the 1995 U.S. 
National Magic Champion, notes, the real 
motivation to play doesn’t lie in the glory of 
competitive play. “I really just enjoy playing 
Magic,” he says. “You know, just kicking 
back and having fun.” 


Terry Mela is the editor of The Duelist 
Sideboard, a Wizards of the Coast publica- 
tion dedicated to the coverage of competitive 
Magic play. 
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on the Magic: The Gathering Pro Tour in Long Beach, CA. 





M@ or the creator of Magic: The | 
_ Gathering, game design is 
rooted in a lifelong love of 
games. “Games have always 
been a big part of my family life 
and my social life. Uhat’s why being 
able to design games for a living has 
been such an amazing experience. 

Although Richard Garfield began 
designing his own games at age fif- _ 
teen, | never really expected to make ~ 
a career out it,” he admits. Instead, he 
pursued his othe: great love, mathe- 
matics. “It was more my interest in 
games which brought me to mathematics 
than the reverse, probably. The sort of 
thinking you use in my field, combina- 
torics, is often the sort of thought you use 
in playing games, solving puzzles, and 
thelike, | 

In 1955, Garfield graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with a degree in 
computer mathematics. After two years at 
Bell Labs, he returned to his alma mater to 
obtain a Ph.D. in combinatorial mathe- 
matics and a reputation for enticing fellow 
students into games of hearts and Frizbee . 
“T’m probably regarded by some of the fac- 
ulty members at Penn as having set back 
mathematical progress by some number of 
Vedls, 1c icucs, ~~ 

It was a friend at Bell Labs, Mike Davis, 
who put Garfield in touch with the fledg- 





ling game company that would play such a 


large port in fis life. When Lavic 
approached Wizards president Peter 
Adkison about publishing RoboRally, 





a robot race game 
that Garfield had 
designed, Adkison 
declined, explaining 
that the young com- 
pany didnt have the 
capital to produce a 
board game. Fortu- 
mately, though, the 
conversation didnt 
stop there. | asked 
Peter if there were 
any other games he 
was interested in 
seeing made, and he suggested something 
which required very little equipment and 


very little time to play. That's what set me 


to thinking.” 

Two years of groundbreaking design 
later, Wizards of the Coast released Magic: 
The Gathering. In June of the following 
year, Garfield, then teaching at Whitman 
College in Walla Walla, Washington, 
decided to leave academia for a while to 
pursue game design full time. Since then, 
Wizards of the Coast has published 
numerous other Richard Garfield games, 
including RoboRally, the family card game 
The Great Dalmuti, and all three Wizards 
of the Coast trading card games: Magic: 
The Gathering, Vampire: The Eternal 
Struggle, and Netrunner. 

What does the future hold for the cre- 


ator of Magic? “I know I'll keep designing 


games and keep playing them,” he says. “I 
hope someday to make games as big a part 
of our society as movies are now.” 
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STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


by Mark Rosewater 
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ou’ve played 
the MicroProse 
computer ver- 
sion of Magic: 
The Gathering and 
you think you’ve 
got a pretty good 
handle on the 
basics of the game. 
You’ve even picked 
up a couple of | 
Magic starter 

decks and read 
through the Magic 
rulebook. Finally, 
you decide it’s time 
to build your own, 
customized Magic 
deck. But there 
seem to be so many 
decisions to make! 
This article will 
walk you through 
the basics of Magic 
deck construction, 
explaining what 
factors to consider 
when choosing the 
components of a 
duel-winning deck. 





Sorting Your Cards 

The first thing to do with 
your Magic cards is to sort 
them by color and by func- 
tion. (While you can cer- 
tainly get an idea of what 
deck building in Magic is 
like by using only the cards 
from a single starter deck, 
you ll have more flexibility if 
you draw on_ additional 
Magic cards. See ‘Beyond the 
Basics,’ p. 12, for more infor- 
mation.) Separating your 
cards into piles gives you a 
chance to examine what you 
have, both in sheer numbers 
and in potential combination 
with other cards. For each 
color, you want to create 
three piles: one for creatures, 
one for other spells, and one 
for the appropriate basic 
land. 

You should also create 
three additional piles: one for 
artifact creatures (cards that 
read “Summon _ Artifact 
Creature”); one for non- 
creature artifacts (cards that 
read “Summon Artifact”); 
and one for non-basic lands 
(cards that read “Land” but 
that aren't plains, mountains, 
forests, islands, or swamps or 
the snow-covered versions of 
those). 


Taking a Second Look 
Once you're done sorting 
your cards, you should read 
all of the cards, color by 
color. The key to a successful 
Magic deck is to have a suf- 
ficient number of effective 
card combinations. A deck 
should not be a collection of 
independent cards but rather 
forty or so cards that all work 
in conjunction with one 
another. Even if you've 
already read them, it’s best to 
make another pass so that 
you can consider how each 
card might interact with the 
others. 


Choosing Your Colors 

The first big decision to 
make is which colors to play. 
As a general rule of thumb, 
you should probably limit 
your deck to two or three 
colors. One color is far too 
easy for your opponent to 
defend against, while playing 


with four or five colors 
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means that you often don’t get the mana 
you need to cast the spells in your hand. 
You should also try to pick spells that 
require only one of any particular color of 
mana to cast. Many games are lost by a 
player waiting to draw that one extra 
mana of a certain color. 


The Creature 
Comforts 
The deciding factor in which colors to 
play is likely to be your creatures. 
What color do you have 
the most creatures in? If, 
for example, you have 
twelve small green crea- 
tures and only one big red 
creature, green is going to 
provide you a better 
offense than red. Yes, if 
you get the big red 
creature out it can win 
the game, but a single 
spell can still take it 
out of play as quickly 
as you bring it in. 
You'll also want to 
consider how much 
mana you have to sup- 
port these spells: your 
twelve small green 
creatures arent going to do you much 
good if you only have three forests to put 
in your deck. 

Additionally, you should look at how 
many of your creatures have special abili- 
ties. [he most important of these are eva- 


sion abilities like flying, landwalking 
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Bigger Isn’t Always Better: 


Creatures with high power and 


good allies, but don’t overlook the 
advantages of small creatures, espe- 
cially those with special abilities, 


like Shanodin Dryads. 


abilities, trample, and the ability to 
become or make other creatures unblock- 
able. Of secondary importance are special 
abilities that give a creature an edge in 
combat, such as first strike, banding, and 
protection from a color. Finally, be sure 
that you pick creatures of all sizes so that 
you are able to summon creatures at all 
stages of the game. Often, games are lost 
by players who stock their deck with big 
creatures, only to die long before 
they draw the mana to 
cast those creatures. 
The critical thing 
to remember is that 
creatures are valuable 
resources that often 
swing the balance of 
power in a game, so 
it is important to 
choose each one 
carefully. In many 
games, your life 
depends on it! 


toughness, like Shivan Dragon, make 


Striking the Right 
Balance: Mana to 
Spell Ratio 

Since creatures are 
going to be the focus 
of your deck, at least 
thirty-five to forty percent of your deck 
should be creatures. In a forty-card deck, 
this means you are going to want between 
fourteen and sixteen creatures. You'll want 
to devote at least as much space in your 
deck to land and other mana sources as 
you do to creatures. 


{> 





Remember that with forty percent 
of your deck devoted to creatures and 
forty percent devoted to mana, there is 
only twenty percent left for additional 
cards (about eight cards in a forty-card 
deck). Thus, you want to pick your spells 


judiciously, as space is very limited. 


Rounding Out Your Spells 

Once you've decided which creatures you 
want to include, it’s time to look at 

the spells in those colors. 
Essentially, you should 
pick the spells that will 
best complement the crea- 
tures you selected. For 
example, Dwarven Warriors, 
which can make a creature 
unblockable, would be 
effective when com- 
bined with a spell like 
Giant Growth, which 
can later increase the 
power of the unblocked 
creature. 

Keep in mind that 
your opponent will be 
attacking you as well, so 
it’s helpful to have 
some spells that you 
can use to defend your- 
self from his or her onslaught. You will 
also want to select a few non-creature 
spells that can deal damage. Remember 
too that artifacts are very useful in that 
they don’t require a specific color of mana 
to cast and can, therefore, be used in 


any deck. 
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Growth. Each of these cards is good 


without the other, but they are 


even better when used together. 


Playing Around 
Once you have your preliminary deck 
together, it’s time to play. This doesn't 
mean that the deck building is over, how- 
ever. If you always find a certain creature 
or spell unused in your hand, you might 
consider replacing it with something 
more useful or cheaper to cast. Or you 
might discover that two cards that you 
thought would work really well together 
just don't; you might want to 
eliminate or alter part 
of the combination. 
Expect to contin- 
ually change your deck 
to improve it. Just 
remember to substitute 
cards on a one-for-one 
basis so that your 
deck stays roughly 
the same size. And 
finally, feel free 
to experiment. The 
best way to deter- 
mine whether a spell 
will work in your 
deck is to try it out. 
Deck building is a 
science of trial and 
error. The people 
who build the best 
Magic decks are those willing to occa- 
sionally fall flat on their faces. 


A regular contributor to Vhe Duelist, Mark 
Rosewater 1s best known as the mastermind 
behind the magazines ever-challenging “Magic: 
The Puzzling” series of Magic brain teasers. 
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BEYOND THE BASI 


by Jeff J. Lin 





ow that you've gotten your first taste 
of Magic: The Gathering, it’s time to 
experience the larger world of Magic 
and see why this game continues to 
capture the imagination of hundreds of 
thousands of people worldwide. 








Expand Your Horizons 
Perhaps the first thing you'll 
want to do is add 
to your existing 
stock of cards. 
Magic cards are 
sold in starter decks 
and booster packs. Starters ($8.95 U.S.) 
contain sixty cards, including twenty-two 
lands. Boosters ($2.00—$2.95 U.S.) contain 
eight, twelve, or fifteen cards (depending 
on which Magic set the booster is from), 
and no land. The best place to buy cards at 
is your local game store or comic shop. 


Get Out There! 

The best way to learn and enjoy Magic is 
to play and meet other people. There are 
several ways to do that; perhaps the best 
and easiest way is to go to your local game 
store or comic shop. Call or visit and tell 
them you're getting started. 

There are often regular Magic gather- 
ings in a given area, where people of all 
ages get together to play, trade, and swap 
ideas. Again, your local game store will 
likely know about these and point you in 
the right direction. Don’t be intimidated; 
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most people are very 
friendly and helpful to 


new players. 


Meet the 
Competition 

After you've gotten the 
hang of the game, you 
may want to test your 
skills against others in a tournament set- 
ting. Many local game stores hold small 
tournaments on a regular basis. There are 
usually also tournaments that serve larger 
areas, typically with more competitors and 
large prizes. 

The Duelists’ Convocation International 
is the official organizing body for Magic: it 
sets rules, sanctions tournaments, and 
keeps track of members’ rankings. Just as 
with chess, you can receive a rating (based 
on your performance) and see how you 
stack up against players all around the 
world. Membership is free. Your local 
game store will have information on 
upcoming sanctioned tournaments. 

If tournaments aren't 
your thing, then there’s 
Arena, Wizards of the 
Coast’s official league 
for Magic. In Arena, 
you play in an ongoing 
league against other 
people at your local 
store. 





DCI 








How Do | Get Better? 

Nothing really beats having a good player 
teach you how to be a better Magic player, 
but most of us don't have that luxury. There 
are plenty of ways to beef up your playing 
skills, though. 

For written reference, The 
Pocket Players’ Guide for 
Magic: The Gathering— 
Fourth Edition ($8.95 
U.S.), published — by 
Wizards of the Coast, is 
full of rules explanations 
and play strategies, and 
includes a handy index of 
many Magic cards. 

For cutting-edge strategy and tips, a 
subscription to The Duelist, the definitive 
Magic magazine, is in order. Six times 
a year, The Duelist 
explains the latest win- 
ning strategies and con- 
cepts, with articles from 
many of the top players 
in the game. 

If you have access to 
the Internet, you're in . 
luck. Check out the Usenet groups 
rec.games.trading-cards.magic.strategy 
and rec.games.trading-cards.magic.misc 
for discussions about the game itself. If you 
want to trade, buy, or sell cards, check out 
rec.games.trading-cards.marketplace. 
magic.sales and rec.games.trading-cards. 
marketplace.magic.auctions. 








If you just have email capability, check 
out one of the many Magic mailing lists. 
You can obtain an index of what lists are 
available by sending a message to 
listserv@wizards.com, with the word “list” 
as the message (don’t put it in the subject 
line; it won't work.) 


What If | Have Questions? 


If you still have questions about Magic, 
don’t hesitate to call Wizards of the 

Coast’s Customer Service staff. You 
can reach them Monday through Friday, 


8 A.M. to 6 PM. Pacific Time, at 


(206) 624-0933. 


b(eltirerlau-liven-iesrliicsatsiasicie 


questions@wizards.com (rules 


questions) and custserv@wizards.com 


(other matters). Or you can write them 
at: Wizards of the Coast, PO. Box 707, 
Renton, WA 98057-0707, U.S.A. 
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A Magic: The Gathering 
Slang Guide 


by Mark Rosewater 





Booster Short for “booster pack,” a pack 
of eight, twelve, or fifteen Magic cards that 
“boost” your card collection. All Magic 
expansions (except stand-alone expan- 
sions) are sold exclusively in booster packs. 
CoP Pronounced “C-O-P” or “cop,” this 
term is shorthand for “Circle of Protec- 
tion.” Used either as a noun or a verb. 
DCI Shorthand for the “Duelists’ Convo- 
cation International,” the official tourna- 
ment organization for Magic: The 
Gathering and other Wizards of the Coast 
trading card games. 

Direct damage A term used to describe 
spells that do damage directly to your 
opponent rather than doing damage 
through a creature attack. 

Expansion Short for “expansion set,” one 
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of the smaller card sets that are released 
every few months to add to the basic 
Magic set. Wizards of the Coast has 
released eight expansions to date: Arabian 
Nights, Antiquities, Legends, The Dark, Fallen 
Emptres, Ice Age, Homelands, and Alhances. 
Fizzle To have a spell fail due to the dis- 
appearance or invalidation of its target. 
Hack ‘To change the mention of one 
basic land type on a card to another basic 
land type. 

Hoser A card that adversely affects a 
particular type of card or deck (e.g., Flash- 
fires, Deathgrip, etc.). 

Lucky charms Artifacts that provide a 
player with the opportunity to spend 
mana for a point of life when a particular 
effect happens (Iron Star, Ivory Cup, Soul 
Net, etc.). 

Mulligan Drawing all land or no land in 
the initial seven-card draw. Used as either 
a noun or a verb. 

PPG Shorthand for The Pocket Players’ 
Guide for Magic: The Gathering. 

Sleight To change a mention of a basic 
color on a card to another. 

Stand-alone Short for “stand-alone 
expansion,” a set of Magic cards that can 
be played without having any other cards 
from other expansions or sets. For 
example, Magic: The Gathering—lIce Age is 
a stand-alone expansion because it con- 
tains basic land and the basic spells needed 
to play Magic. 

Starter Short for “starter deck,” the 
sixty-card deck in which the basic set and 
stand-alone expansions are usually sold. 
Tim Nickname for the Prodigal Sorcerer. 
WotC Shorthand for “Wizards of the 
Coast.” Rhymes with “Yahtzee.” 
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